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ABSTRACT 

A teacher-researcher observed the behaviors and 
discourse of second graders in a student-led literature discussion 
group. A group of five students who represented the predominantly 
white, rural/suburban middle class community in which they lived was 
studied. All 22 students participated in a unit on folk and fairy 
tales. The case study group, along with the other peer response 
groups in the classroom, discussed literature selections and were 
exposed daily to direct instruction in reading comprehension 
strategies. Data included teacher logs, memos, elaborated field 
notes, and transcriptions of student interviews and student-led 
discussion sessions. Results indicated that: (l) students in the case 
study group demonstrated characteristics of good readers in their 
discussions of folk tales; (2) the students also responded 
aesthetically to the literature; and (3) within the social structure 
of the small group the roles of the students were constantly 
changing. Findings suggest that: with sufficient teacher modeling and 
support, second-grade students are able to sustain a discussion of 
literature without direct teacher intervention; students can 
articulate and demonstrate their understanding ^ written text; when 
given frequent opportunities, students in peer response groups can 
monitor their own discourse in relation to turn-taking, questioning, 
responding, elaborating, summarizing, and affirming. (RS) 
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WHAT SHALL WE SAY WHHN THE TEACHER'S AWAY? 
A Look at a Second Grade Peer Response Group 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Veil before school ade. children become willing participants of 
language. Children learn language through their social Interactions 
at home and the process continues tn the context of school, where 
literacy skills are refined and practiced (Gaveiek, 1986). In effect* 
literacy learning is both a cognitive and social process. While this 
is not a new perspective (Vygotsky, 1978), It has met with renewed 
Interest (Cazden, 1988). 

In the social context of schooling, oral language, traditionally, 
has not been valued (Culllnan, 1993)* At hone, children initiate more 
conversations, ask more questions, and produce syntactically more 
complex utterances than at schosl (Wells, 1986). In a typical 
classroom setting, students see the dynamics of the classroom as one 
which is controlled by the teacher with a participation structure in 
which the teacher initiates, the student responds, and the teacher 
evaluates (Cazden, 1988: Hehan, 1979). In addition, the students 
observe the functions of the classroom discourse practiced by the 
teacher: (1) the opening and closing of discourse, (2) keeping 
attention, and (3) seeking clarification. In most classroom contexts, 
these functions are reserved for the teacher and rarely, if ever, are 
practiced by the students, 

Cazden (1988) describes the potential Influence of teachers to 
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shape language and mold student discourse while helping close the gap 
between home and school language. By encouraging exploratory talk ana 
talking less themselves* teachers can provide effective support In the 
construction of narratives* In the participation of discussions, and 
in the function and use of language. 

In the social context of the classroom, where peer and teacher 
influences are eminent. I Imagined a situation In which students were 
provided access the functions and use of language thatr by 
tradition, had been reserved for me because of my status as adult and 
teacher. Hy goal was to allow my students access to those functions 
of language while providing an environment for them to explore their 
ideas- 'Without constant supervision and evaluation* 

The purpose of this study was to observe the behaviors and 
discourse of second-graders in a student^led literature discussion 
group. Through observations of and interaction with the peer response 
groups. I hoped to find answers to the following questions: (a) How 
will second-graders respond to text in peer-led discussion groups?* 
(b) What roles will the students adopt as they interact in the 
groups?, and Cc> In what ways will the students benefit? 

METHODS 

Setting and Participants 

The study was conducted in my second grade classroom for four 
wee<s during November and December. 1992. The classroom was located 
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In a Jarge elementary school, in a predominantly vhlte^ 
rural/sutnjrDan* middle class cooxnunity In southeastern Massachusetts. 
The 22 Anglo students In the classroom were representative of the 
aemographlcs of the school In regard to socloeconcmlc status, race, 
and gender. 

A target group was chosen frcoi among the students to be the case 
study group. The case study group consisted of five students—two 
boys and three girls. The students were chosen to represent the 
classroom in regard tc social performanc? and academic achievement. 

Procedures 

For the weeks during the study, the second-graders partlcipatea 
In a unit on folk and fairy tales which Implemented a 
coiranerclal ly-published anthology, multiple copies of teacher-selected 
trade books, and single copies of teacher-selected literature on a 
wide range of reading ability levels. The students were groupe'j 
according to a flexible grouping model which utilized a number of 
grouping c ^figurations. The components of the model included: CI) 
Preparing to Read. <2) Read-Aloud of the Selection. (3) Paired 
Reading. (4) Peer Response Groups, (5) Individual and Group Written 
Responses, and (6) Whole Group Share* Ail students read the same 
materials and extra help and support was given to those students who 
needed It. Although all of the components of the reading program 
contributed to the study, it was the students' performance In the peer 
response groups which was the focus of the study. 
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The peer response groups were heterogeneous^lxea groups of five 
cr six students. The purpose of the peer response groups was to 
discuss literature selections which were read In the whole group 
sessions. The procedurt for participation In the groups was simple. 
The students were given a protopt to begin a discussion of tht 
literature that had been read. Each group operated a tape player and 
recorded the discussion- After ten minutes they were Instructed to 
turn the tape players off* If they had not already done so. The groups 
were stuaent-led. (although no one student was chosen to lead the 
group), and the students monitored the construction, content, and 
directions of the discussions. 

To prepare the students to engage In the peer response groups, the 
students had JDeen. and continued to be. exposed dally to direct 
insrruction In reading comprehension strategies. The strategies 
included (1) focusing attention. (2) summarizing^ (3) eldboratlng* (4) 
retrieving specific Information, and <5) self-monltorlng. The methods 
of Instruction included model Ing, thlnk-aloudSt and guided practice. 
In addition* the students participated In activities which utilized 
alternative participation structures, where students gradually took on 
a more active role In questioning and responding. Finally, the 
students practiced taking full responsibility In two other events: (1) 
student-led sharing time and (2) community discussion. In these two 
events, student leaders were chosen to lead discussions or monitor the 
construction of narratives without teacher prompts or assistance. The 
students offered support for each other, built on each others^ 
narratives and responses, and related the narratives to their own 
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experlences- 

Data Sources 

Data were collected and analyzed in an ongoing process utilizing 
qualitative research methods* I assumed the role of participant 
Observer (Bogdan and Blklen. 1992)« Methodological trlan9ir'«jt Ion was 
used based on Denzln^s Typology of Trlangulatlon (Cohen and Hanion* 
1989) . 

The sources of data were many and varied and Included: student 
Interviews* playback Interviews and discussions, teacher togs, memos* 
elaborated field notes, and student-led discussion sessions. Al I 
discussion sessions and interviews were eudiotaped and transcribed. 

Data Analysis 

Each data source was analyzed for regularities, patterns, and 
topics in an ongoing process using a system for coding for (1) 
process, (2) strategies, and (3) relationships and social structures 
(Bogdan and Blklen, 1992), The data sources were cross-referenced for 
emerging themes. The emerging themes were related to roles* 
responsibi t ity» and response* 

RESULTS 

The students in the case study group demonstrated characteristics 
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of good readers In their dlsci^sslons of folk tales. These 
characteristics were evident In the transcripts of the audiotapes and 
in the students responses In the Individual in^cervlevsi ar'j playback 
discussions. They demonstrated their ability to activate prior 
knovledget they saw relationships between concepts and events, they 
elaborated upon detallSr they retrieved specific information when 
necessary to support their ideas* and they were able to summarize the 
text alone or with the help of their peers as Is Illustrated in the 
discussion following the reading of Monkev^Monkev^g Trick, 

01 Kelleyt What was the problem in the book? 

02 Eilzabr Wei It the monkey tricked the hyena- 
OS Rachel: No! The hyena tricked the monkey! 

04 Ellzab: And then the hyena tricked—the monkey tricked— 

05 Mike: No no! That was how they solved it. 

06 Kelley: I think the problem is that he couldn^t find anyone to 

help him. 

07 Rachel: I know. That was on the first page. See? Right here. 

08 Kelley: Everybody knew he had something else. That was the 

problem— that he couldn't find anyone to help him* 
The students also responded aesthetically to the literature. They 
manifested their understanding of the genre of folk tales, reacted to 
the language and events that took placet and used their own 
experiences and prior knowledge to explain the text to others in their 
group- In a discussion about Vhv Mosquitoes Buzz In Peoples" Ears, 
they especially reacted to the 'sad' events that took place. 
01 Ell2ab: Who thought when one of the babies died it was sad? 
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02 Jonathon: I did, 

03 Eelley: I did, too* 

04 Ellzdb: That was really sad. 

05 Keileyt Yeah— but It was only a story 

06 Ellzdo: But It wasn't nice to do--even If It was a story • 

07 Kelieys But* see. It was only an accident* Rememtier? 

08 Elizab: KPOA! 

09 £eliey: I think It was a good punishment* 

10 Hike: Yeah*-but he died. That's net a good punishment! 

Within the social structure of the small group the role*? of the 
students were constantly changing. All the students practiced the 
functions of discourse used In discussions and they all emerged as 
leaders at one time or another by engaging In task- leadership actions 
of contrlt>utlng. asking for, sutomarlzlng. and coordlnatino 
Information. Although In the end It appeared that each student had 
found a place vUhln the group, It was Elizabeth who articulated the 
struggle she had to conform to the standards of the group and to work 
within the structure. In her final Interview she discussed being part 
of the group: 

•I liked the group because I learned new things and I liked to 
learn what It was to be In a group. It wasn't easy being In the 
group, you know, I learned that you can't do sooethlng If you don't 
Know how to» Haybe if you tried It you would know what It was like to 
be in group, too." 



CONCLUSIOKS 
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It was evident that the students In the case study group acted and 
responded in ways which were the direct result of the explicit 
Instruction they had received In the classroom. However* their 
responses showed their unique Interactive relationships with the 
texts. In their own response to literature, the students then used 
the strategies and their experiences In transferring T^at they learned 
individual 1v to the group for the purpose of task cocipletlon. It was 
the process of teacher-student and then student-student Interaction 
that suggests the following conclusions: 

When there has been sufficient teacher modeling and support, 
second grade students are able to engage In peer response groups in 
which the goal Is to sustain a discussion of literature without direct 
intervention t>y the teacher, 

2. With prior and continued instruction In reading comprehension 
strategies, students In peer response groups can articulate and 
demonstrate their understanding of written text. 

3. Leadership can be defined In many ways. In peer response 
groups^ members can become leaders by helping the group complete its 
task and by maintaining effective collaborative relationships. 

4. When given frequent opportunities* students in peer response 
groups can monitor their own discourse In relation to turn- taking, 
questioning, responding, elaborating^ suranarlzlngr and affirming* and 
they are able to demonstrate a development of these behaviors over 
time. 

While this study may present a strong case for the Importance of 
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direct instruction of strategic reading behaviors and cooperative 
group practices* the conclusions from this study suggest a necessity 
for structural and methodological changes In elementary classroons 
where teachers are the sole agents of Instruction* where the standard 
partlclpatlc. structure Is always practiced, and where students are 
rarely given the opportunity to engage In peer Interactloji ior the 
purpose of task completion, learning, and proJDlem solving. But uore 
important, the results suggest a change In thlnklng~foc ;3achers and 
students--ln regard to their roles and responsibilities in the 
ciassroom. By adopting a philosophy of a shared effort of 
responslDility for learnlng^-JDetween teacher and student and among 
peers— teachers may also elect to rethink their roles and relinquish 
some of their control in the discussion of literature. 
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